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And yet, for a man who had made such a career a
his, he had the rare quality of never forgetting hi
earlier connections, never disowning anyone wh<
belonged to his past; he carried them with him int<
his new life as naturally as though there had been n<
hiatus between yesterday and to-day. .

There was, however, a distance between him and hi
fellowmen, a distance rendered even more hard t<
explain by the fact that he was willing to lavish hi
time on conversations, often thjrew caution to tb
winds and allowed himself to be drawn into observa
tions that subsequently brought him enemies and
trouble.   People who met him for the first time felt as
though they had achieved a friendship of years in a few
minutes, and that they and they alone were admitted to
the secrets of State, until at the next meeting they
observed that they had to start at the very beginning
once again.

This extraordinary alternation of familiarity and
aloofness involved Stresemann in the charges of
untrustworthiness and disloyalty which dogged him
all his life. There was indeed an element of truth in
this charge in so far as Stresemann's loyalty applied
rather to causes than to men, and his trustworthiness
was more clearly shown in his attitude to a great policy,
than to party or personal obligations. People dimly
felt that the object for which he was fighting, the way
that lay before him, were so important, that he was at
any time prepared to sacrifice his own feelings, that he
was too completely dominated by his purpose, and that,
for him, men were often no more than means to an end.
And the world did not forgive him for this impression,
any more than he ever entirely forgave the world for the